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True grandeur does not consist in the posses- 
sion, but in the use, of noble means ; for new-born 
infants frequently inherit their father’s king- 
doms and empires. PLurarcu. 


DISCONTENT. 


Down in a field, one day in June, 
The flowers all bloomed together, 
Save one, who tried to hide herself, 
And drooped — that pleasant weather. 


A robin that had flown too high, 
And felt a little lazy, 

Was resting near the buttercup, 
Who wished she were a daisy. 


For daisies grow so trim and tall: 
She always had a passion 

For wearing frills around her neck, 
In just the daisies’ fashion. 


And buttercups must always be 
The same old tiresome color; 
While daisies dress in gold and white, 
Although their gold is duller. - 


* Dear robin,” said this sad young flower, 
“Perhaps you’d not mind trying 

To find a nice white frill for me 
Some day, when you are flying. 


” 


“ You silly thing,” the robin said, 
“T think you must be crazy : 
I'd rather be my honest self 
Than any made-up daisy. 
“Yow ’re nicer in your own bright gown; 
The little children love you; 
Be the best buttercup you can, 
And think no flower above you. 


“Though swallows leave me out of sight, 
We'd better keep our places. 

Perhaps the world would all go wrong, 
With one too many daisies. 


“Look bravely up into the sky, 
And be content with knowing 
That God wished for a buttercup 
Just here, where you are growing.” 
Selected. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
STONES AND STRENGTH. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. CASSON. 


ANY hundred years ago people did not 

V | use numbers to count with as we do 

now. ‘They used instead little peb- 

= ples, just as the Chinese laundrymen have 

: little strings of wooden beads to-day. A peb- 

Hanp in hand with angels, ble was called “calculus,” and from that ancient 
Through the world we go; name we get our modern word “ calculate.” 


Onty thyself thyself can harm. 


Forget it not! And full of peace, 10d 
As if the south wind whispered peace, Brighter eyes are on us So you see that it is only natural for us to think 
Wait then till storm and tumult cease. Than we blind ones know. of pebbles whenever we start to calculate any- 
Lucy Larcom. thing. And we will try now to calculate the 
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strength and influence of a boy or girl by finding 
out, if we can, the strength and infiuence of a little 
stone. 

Shakespere wrote of there being sermons in 
stones. So we ought to be able to get a ser- 
monette from a pebble. 

We often hear people speak of men of power or 
women of influence. 
thing of the influence or power of a boy or girl. 
I suppose we still have the idea that whatever is 
old and big is powerful, and whatever is young 
and small does not amount to much. , 

Come down with me to the seashore. I know 
a charming spot near Brant Rock that will just 
suit our purpose. On the right of us stands Blue- 
fish Rock, a huge mass of stone rising high above 
the water. On the left stretches a circling beach, 
covered with moist, wave-washed pebbles. In 
front of us the waves come splashing musically 
in, covered with foam after their long journey 
from the outer sea. 

As we look at the big rock to the right, it seems 
to be the very picture of strength. It stands firmly 
at the edge of the water, and hurls the tossing 
waves back into the sea. The greatest tempest 
breaks harmlessly upon its strong shoulders. 

But, as we look at the countless pebbles at our 
feet, they seem to represent only weakness. ‘They 
are rolled helplessly about by the rising tide, and 
crunch beneath our feet as we walk. 

The rock and the pebble are very like the man 
and the child. The man is strong, firm, large, able 
to throw off a wave of temptation and stand erect 
in any storm. But the child is small, young, easily 
moved by temptation, and often crushed under the 
foot of evil influence. So it is little wonder that 
men should often speak with pity of one who is 
“only a child.” 

But letus see. Is the pebble really so weak and 
powerless, after all? Is it good for nothing but to 
be rolled about by every wave that strikes it? 

See! I pick one up, and toss it far out into the 
sea. There is a small splash, a circling ripple, and 
it is gone. “There,” you say, “that only proves 
that it is weak and helpless.” 

Does it? Don’t you know that that pebble has 
exercised more power than Bluefish Rock? It has 
done something that the big rock has notdone. It 
has lifted the entire ocean. 

When the tiny stone fell into the water, the 
whole surface of the great sea was raised. The 
tide rose higher along the coasts of every con- 
tinent after that splash. The water in the China 
Sea was deeper after the pebble sank to the bot- 
tom. It may seem strange to you, but it is really 
true. 

The great rock, standing strongly and immoy- 
ably, had only tossed back the water without 
raising it at all. The waves had not moved the 
rock, but neither had the rock moved the sea. It 
was too heavy and big to be raised by a person’s 
hand, and hence it could not raise the ocean. 

So it is with a child’s power. Just as the pebble 
lifted the ocean by sinking itself, so a boy or girl 
can raise all humanity a little by just sinking him- 
self or herself in a kind and unselfish deed. You 
can’t do much, perhaps. Neither can the pebble, 
but what it did and what you can do will accom- 
plish more than you can possibly imagine. 

It is a simple thing to sink your own selfish 
pride and lift up a poor woman’s basket. It is 
an easy matter to forget your own anger and help 
the other fellow to conquer his. It is possible for 
all of us to sink our own sorrow by trying to 
make other people happier. 

Every time you do one of these things, and in 
doing it make yourself or somebody else better, 
you have lifted the whole world. Not helped to 
lift it, mark you, but actually lifted it yourself ! 

The world becomes better when each single 


But we seldom hear any- . 


man or woman or child becomes better. So, when 
you lift one, you lift all. 

Now the big rock could have done as much as 
the pebble, of course; and even more, if it could 
be moved. Yes, if it could be moved. That’s 
where the trouble is. 

Every good deed is caused by a good impulse. 
A good impulse is just a gentle touch of God’s 
hand. And just as the pebble obeyed the impulse 
of my hand, and went out on its sea-lifting mis- 
sion, so a child can easily obey the impulse of 
God’s hand and do good. 

But, the older and bigger we get, the more it 
takes to move us. We get hardened until God’s 
impulses are hardly felt at all. So you see that 
the pebble, in one way, is greater than the rock. 

If the sea had been smoother, we would have 
noticed another effect of the pebble. When it 
fell into the water, a little circle of ripples was 
formed. This circle spreads wider and wider 
until it is lost to sight. The ripples from the tiny 
splash would never stop until they touched the 
distant land. 

And every little act of kindness has just the 
same wide influence. One kindness causes an- 
other, and so the ripple of influence goes on 
and on. 

One day I stood on a street corner in Boston. 
An old blind man was mutely begging near by. 
Nobody seemed to notice him. By and by a little 
girl paused in front of him, and dropped a coin 
into his battered tin cup. The money only made a 
little jingle as it fell; but others heard it, paused, 
pitied, and other coins fell in. It was just the 
ripple of the pebble. 

Look again at the big rock. It is black, rugged, 
unshapely, covered with barnacles, and fringed 
with slimy seaweed. 

Now see the pebbles. They are smooth, round, 
bright-colored, and beautiful. Many of them 
glisten like jewels in the sunshine. They have 
got what the rock hasn’t got,— the power to at- 
tract and please by their beauty. 

The rock selfishly stood alone, and resisted every 
influence upon it. The pebbles were tossed about 
by every wave, and shared each other’s sorrows, 
and so became bright and beautiful. 

There are lots of little trials in childhood. 
There are waves of duty that compel us to go 
here and there. There are lots of rough rubs in 
school. But all these things help to make us 
beautiful. 

Whenever you feel discouraged, go and toss a 
little stone into the water. 

When you see the ripple’s motion 
Where the little stone is hurled, 
Know that it has raised the ocean, 
And that you can lift the world. 


HISTORY. 


LL things are engaged in writing their his- 
tory. The planet, the pebble, goes at- 
tended by its shadow. The rolling rock 

leaves scratches on the mountain, the river its 
channel in the soil, the animal its bones in the 
stratum, the fern and leaf their modest epitaph 
in the coal. The falling prop makes its sculpture 
in the sand or the stone. Not a foot steps in the 
snow or along the ground but prints in characters 
more or less lasting the map of its march. Every 
act of the man inscribes itself on the memory of 
his fellows and in his own manners and face. 
The air is full of sounds, the sky of tokens. The 
ground is all memoranda and signatures, and 
every object is covered with hints. 


Don’r let the dust gather on your blessings. A 
diamond covered with dust seems no more than a 
stone. Dora Reap GoopDALe. 


THE CHILDLIKE HEART. 


Ir fell upon a summer day, 
When Jesus walked in Galilee, 
The mothers of the village brought 
Their children to his knee. 


He took them in his arms, and laid 

His hands on each remembered head ;’ 
“ Suffer these little ones to come 

To me,” he gently said. 


“Forbid them not: unless ye bear 

The childlike hearts your hearts within, 
Unto my kingdom ye may come, 

But may not enter in.” 


Oh, happy thus to live and move; 

And sweet this world, where I shall find 
God’s beauty everywhere, his love, 

His good, in all mankind. 


Then, Father, grant this childlike heart, 
.That I may come to Christ, and feel 
His hands on me in blessing laid, 
So pure, so strong to heal. 


So, when far fled from earth I come 
Before Thee, happy and forgiven, 
The heayenly host may cry with joy, 
“A child is born in heaven! ” 
Sroprorp A. Brooke. 


For Every Other Sunday, 
MISSION PLANTS. 


BY IDA KENNISTON. 


ITTLE Ruth Evans was curled up among the 

] _, cushions of a big chair, much as a kitten 

curls itself up for a comfortable nap. 

But Ruth wasn’t napping. No, indeed! If you 

had seen the small pucker between her eyebrows, 

you would have known that she was very much 

awake, and that she was puzzling her small head 
about something. 

Chick, the yellow canary, was trilling his sweet- 
est song, rejoicing in the warm flood of sunshine 
that poured through the wide window. On the 
flower-stand beneath his cage were rows of plants, 
many of them in full bloom. There were gerani- 
ums, red, white, and pink; there were begonias, 
with their loyely leaves, some with waxy pink or 
white blossoms; there were primroses, with sweet 
open disks; and one pot of heliotrope bore its 
modest, sweet-smelling clusters. 

You would not have guessed it, but it was 
the sight of those very flowers that was the cause 
of that little pucker between Ruthie’s eyebrows. 
That very morning, at Sunday School, Ruth had 
listened to a little talk from one of the workers in 
a North End mission. At the North End, which is 
in one of the poorer districts of the great city of 
Boston, there is much work for home missionaries. 
Most of the people there are foreigners, poor and 


ignorant, living in dark, squalid homes. And there, | 


living in the crowded tenements, playing in the 
dirty streets, are little children,—dark-eyed, smil- 
ing little Italians, with the beauty that belongs to 
the childhood of their race; stolid little Russians; 
Armenians, who had come to this great land from 
so far away; and many others. 

Miss Stanton, the missionary, had told many 
things about the work that noble men and women 
are doing for these little ones,— telling them the 
story of the Saviour who loved little children, and 
teaching them to be clean and truthful and gentle 
with one another. One thing that Miss Stanton 
had said seemed to cling to Ruth’s memory, and 
she could not forget it. She had been speaking 
of the love for beauty, especially for color, that 
some of the children displayed. <A bit of bright 
ribbon, a gayly colored picture, a blossom, seemed 
to give them the greatest pleasure. In the mission- 
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‘room there were always a few plants in the window, 


and it was almost pathetic to see how the children 
loved the flowers. 


Y 


P 
[ 


_ In the summer-time the ladies of the flower mis- 
\sion distribute many hundreds of bouquets among 
the sick and poor of the great city. One cannot 
walk through the poorer streets with a bunch of 
flowers in one’s hand without being greeted at 
almost every step with a little outstretched hand, 
and a“ Please give me a flower, lady.” 

So Ruthie Evans looked at her mother’s flower- 
stand, as bright with its many blossoms as if the 
winter snow were not lying white on the fields and 
hills outside, and puzzled her small head with the 
old, old problem that has baffled so many wiser 
heads,— the old problem of why some should have 
so much and others so little. Why should some 
children have good, pleasant homes, pretty things 
to wear, and plenty to eat, while other little ones 
had no pretty things, and were often cold and 
hungry? Why should she have so many flowers, 
and those other children not even one? And yet 
they were all children of one Father. 

But Ruthie was a very practical little girl; and 
it was not long before she had solved her problem, 
in part, at least. She could not tell why these 


things should be; but, if she hada great many 


flowers and other children had none, then she — 
Ruthie — could give some of hers to the less fort- 
unate ones. I wonder if the world would not be 


_ahappier place if older people were as quick to 


solve their problems in the same way? 
What troubled Ruth now, however, was that all 

_ the pretty plants in the window were her mamma’s; 
and Ruthie wanted the gift to be all her own,— 
from one little child to another. -At last, Ruth 
slipped down from among the cushions, and went 
to talk it over with mamma. 

The result of their talk and of Ruthie’s efforts 
was to be seen about two weeks later, when the 
Mission Plant Table was really started, and was 
given a place before another sunny window in the 
pleasant sitting-room. 

Ona long table were rows of thrifty plants in 
small pots. There were five rows, and ten plants 
in each row,—fifty in all. Ruth had learned 
that there were nearly fifty children who were 
regular attendants at the mission classes, and she 
had set her heart on having a plant for each one. 

The hardest thing had been to get enough flower- 
pots. Mamma had let her have a number of spare 
ones, and Auntie Lou had given her some; but 
a good many had to be bought. Ruth had used 
all her store of pocket-money, and had worked 
hard to earn more nickels and dimes,— doing extra 
work for mamma, running errands for Mrs. 
Crockett, who lived next door, and even hemming 
a dozen dish-towels (which was work that she par- 
ticularly disliked). But at last the forty-ninth 
and the fiftieth pots were added. Mamma had 
cut ever so many slips from her geraniums and 
from her easiest-growing begonias. Aunt Lou and 
several of Ruth’s schoolmates had given small 
plants. With mamma to show her how to prepare 
the earth and fill the pots, Ruth had carefully set 
out the little plants. 

Mamma had advised Ruth, when they first talked 
over the plan, to keep the plants in her own care 

_ for a month or two before sending them to the 
children. By that time they would have made a 
good start in their new growth, and by that time, 
too, the coldest part of the winter would be over; 
and they would have a better chance to flourish in 
the humble homes to which they were going, where 
even in summer it might be that they would re- 
ceive none too much of the blessings of sunshine 
and pure air. 

So for two months Ruth watched and tended her 
“mission plants,” watering them daily, turning 


’ them around that they might receive the sun on all 


sides, snipping off the dead leaves, gently stirring 
up the earth if it seemed likely to become too hard, 
and learning to love and care for them almost as if 
they were conscious of her tender care. 

At length, one warm day in April, they were all 
ready to be sent off on their mission of love and 
sympathy. Mr. Derring, an old gentleman, who 
was a great friend of Ruth’s, had offered to take 
them into the city for her. Itwasaten-mile drive; 
but the little plants— looking, oh, so fresh and 
green!— were packed carefully into the bottom 
of Mr. Derring’s light wagon, and well coyered 
with newspapers to protect them from any cool 
breezes. 

Ruth had an odd feeling, half glad and half 
sorry, when she entered the house again after Mr. 
Derring had driven off, and saw the empty table 
where the fifty little flower-pots had stood. 

But, oh, the pleasure of the fifty little Russians 
and Armenians and Italians, when the plants were 
shown to them, and Miss Stanton had told them 
that each child was to have one to carry home and 
to keep for their “ truly own”! 

Miss Stanton told them how to care for the 
plants, to water them daily, and to give them as 
much sunshine as they could. The children’s eyes 
all shone with pleasure when, a little later, each 
one went trudging home with a plant carefully 
hugged up in his arms. ‘They all, or at least, 
nearly all, tended their new treasures with great 
care, and watched eagerly the growth of every leaf. 
When tiny buds appeared, and swelled, and opened 


_into beautiful bright blossoms, the children were 


happy, indeed. 

So the plants, like little missionaries, entered the 
humble homes, preaching silent sermons of the 
beauty of cleanliness and gentleness, and bright- 
ening the poor lives around them. Miss Stanton 
sent Ruth a letter, thanking her for the lovely gift, 
and telling of the delight of the children at receiv- 
ing the plants; and Ruth read the letter with a 
humble feeling of thankfulness that she had been 
able to give this pleasure to so many of “ His little 
ones.” 


Good-humor ts the clear sky of the soul. 
FREDERIC SAUNDERS. 


FLEURS-DE-LIS. 


Bare of all save bending grasses, 
Fleurs-de-lis, 
And a wind that lightly passes 
From the sea. 
Oh! to-day I would be dreaming 
Where the lances green are gleaming, 
Where the lonely mists are lifting, 
And the salt, salt winds are drifting 
From the sea. 


Silent save for bird-notes falling 
Full and free, 
And a wind that’s ever calling 
To the sea. 
Oh! to-day I would be resting 
Where the meadow-lark is nesting, 
Where the fleurs-de-lis are growing, 
And the salt, salt winds are blowing 
From the sea. 


Yes, I’m dreaming of the shining 
Fleurs-de-lis, 
And a wind that’s softly pining 
For the sea— 
Of the grass in waving motion 
On the wind hills by the ocean, 
Where the lark its flight is winging, 
And the wind is singing, singing, 
To the sea! 
Marrua T. Tyver. 


ABOUT FLAGS. 


THESE facts — ten of them — about our flags 
are given us by the Classmate. To “strike 
the flag” is to lower the national colors 

in submission. 

Flags are used as the symbol of rank and com- 
mand, the officers using them being called “flag 
officers.” Such flags are square, to distinguish 
them from other banners. 

A “flag of truce” is a white flag displayed to an 
enemy to indicate a desire for parley or consulta- 
tation. 

The white flag is the sign of peace. After a 
battle, parties from both sides often go out to the 
field to rescue the wounded or bury the dead under 
the protection of the white flag. 

The red flag is the sign of defiance, and is often 
used by revolutionists. In our service, it is a 
mark of danger, and shows a vessel to be receiy- 
ing or discharging her powder. 

The black flag is a sign of piracy. 

The yellow flag shows a vessel to be in quaran- 
tine or is the sign of a contagious disease. 

A flag at half-mast means mourning. Fishing 
and other vessels return with a flag at half-mast 
to announce the loss or death of some of their 
crew. 

Dipping the flag is lowering it slightly and then 
hoisting it again, to salute a vessel or fort. 

If the President of the United States goes afloat, 
the American flag is carried in the bow of his 
barge or hoisted at the main of the vessel on 
board of which he is. 


TRUE CLEANNESS OF LIFE. 


HERE is a Greek Church legend of two 
favored saints,— Saint Cassianus, the type 
of monastic asceticism, and Saint Nicolas, 

the type of genial, active, unselfish Christianity. 
Saint Cassianus enters heaven; and Christ says to 
him, “ What hast thou seen on earth, Cassianus?” 
“TI saw,” he answers, “a peasant floundering with 
his wagon ina marsh.” “Didst thou help him?” 
“No!” “Why not?” “I was coming before 
thee,” says Saint Cassianus; “and I was afraid of 
soiling my white robes.” 

Then Saint Nicolas enters heaven, all covered 
with mud and mire. “ Why so stained and soiled, 
Saint Nicolas?” says the Lord. “I saw a peasant 
floundering in the marsh,” answers Saint Nicolas; 
“and I put my shoulder to the wheel, and helped 


him out.” “Blessed art thou,” says the Lord. 
“Thou didst well: thou didst better than Cassi- 
anus.” 


The lesson of this legend is true and divine. 
The life which pleases God is not one which holds 
itself from service that would soil the garments. 
Robes kept white at the cost of unlovingness are 
not beautiful in God’s sight. It is the story of the 
priest and the Levite over again. They might 
have got their official garments soiled in helping 
the wounded man. They left him lying there, 
and kept their clothes in good condition. But, as 
God looked at the men, there was far more beauty 
in the Good Samaritan’s stained garments than in 
the unspotted clothes of the priest and Levite. 
The true beauty of holiness is the beauty of loy- 
ing and serving our fellow-men. Selected. 


NE of the most extraordinary things about 
frog music is the fact that the frog keeps 
his mouth closed when he is singing. He 

can sing through his skin. He is provided with a 
pair of resonant chambers, like drums; and he 
makes his music by snapping his muscles against 
the distended membranes. Then he can breathe 
through his skin, and supply all the wind that is 
necessary without opening his mouth. 
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“NOW, JUST THIS” WAY.” 


Fuss is half-sister to Hurry; and neither of 
them can do anything without getting in their 
own Way. H. W. Suaw. 


THE WALRUS AND THE SKIPPER. 


HEN a polar bear attacks a walrus, he 
\/ \ has to take care that the other members 
of the victim’s family do not come to 
the rescue; for then it will be bad for Bruin. The 
walrus simply “collars” the bear, and pulls him 
below the water, and keeps him there until he is 
drowned. A ship’s captain once narrowly escaped 
this fate. He was seized by a walrus that had 
lost her calf, and dragged twice to the bottom. 
Excepting that he was nearly drowned, the only 
injuries he bore were two deep wounds on his 
temples caused by the tusks. He was lucky 
enough to be snatched from the animal’s clutch 
before it was too late. He afterward said he did 
not believe the walrus meant to harm him, but 
mistook him for her cub, as he floundered about 
in the sea. Selected. 


Somr murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue. 
And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 
R. C. Trencu. 


A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 


HE costliest thing in the world is a good con- 
science. To buy it, you may be obliged to 
sell everything you have. In seeking it, 

you may need every hour of your days. You do 
not possess a talent it may not require of you or 
a pleasure it may not ask you to give up. - What 
is dearest to you may be the last farthing — nay, 
the very first farthing — needed for the purchase. 
Truly, a good conscience is the most expensive of 
luxuries. 

And yet there is nothing in all this world so 
cheap as a good conscience. No one is too poor 
to buy one. The price of one is never more than 
aman has. And after it is bought, though a man 
has given for it the wealth of a Rothschild, in com- 
parison with the joy of it he has scarcely spent a 
penny. Though he has lavished a lifetime to gain 
it, he knows that he has but begun to live. With- 
out it all possessions are profitless and disappoint- 
ing: with it the joy of the greatest delight is 
doubled. Without it, a palace is a hovel: with it 
a hovel is a palace. 

Your reason assents to this and your experience 
proves it. Why, then, do you permit yourself to 
live in forgetfulness of it? With a heedless word 
you wreck a day’s chance of this vast good. With 
the deed of an hour you drive it away for many a 
month. If your gaining of a million dollars de- 
pended on your thoughtfulness, your unselfishness, 
your fidelity, your holiness, would these for a 
moment be lacking ? How, then, can you pretend 
to believe a good conscience better than a million 


dollars? Until you have spent upon your desire to 
stand well with your God one tithe of the time and 
pains you spend in seeking your employer’s good 
graces, how dare you think yourself in earnest in 
seeking the kingdom of heaven? 

If what is here said is true, then, until you 
have accepted it with the loyal allegiance of our 
entire life, it is for you the greatest truth in the 
world. 

Amos R. Wrtts, in Endeavor World. 


SUMMER WOODS. 


Come ye unto the summer woods, 
There entereth no annoy ; 

All greenly waye the chestnut leaves, 
And the earth is full of joy. 


There come the little gentle birds, 
Without a fear of ill, 

Down to the murmuring water's edge, 
And freely drink their fill. 


And dash about and splash about, 
The merry little things, 

And look askance with bright black eyes, 
And flit their dripping wings. 


There’s enough for every one, 
And they lovingly agree: 
We might learn a lesson, all of us, 
Beneath the greenwood tree. 
Mary Howirr. 


Ce SS oe 
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FOR ALL THY GIFTS. 


Tou One in all, thou All in one, 
Source of the grace that crowns our days, 
For all Thy gifts “neath cloud or sun, 
, We lift to Thee our grateful praise. 


We bless Thee for the life that flows, 

A pulse in every grain of sand, __ 
A beauty in the blushing rose, 

A thought and deed in brain and hand 


For life that Thou hast made a joy, 

For strength to make our lives like Thine, 
For duties that our hands employ, 

We bring our offerings to Thy shrine. 


Be Thine to give and ours to own 
The truth that sets Thy children free, 
The law that binds us to Thy throne, 
The love that makes us one with Thee. 


S. C. Beacu. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
JIM’S AFTER-DINNER NAP. 


BY KATE WHITING PATCH. 


IM was grandpa’s black cat,— the hand- 
J somest cat in the country, or so grand- 
pa said. He was a splendid big black 
fellow with snapping yellow eyes; and, 
when he was adorned with a bright crim- 
son necktie, he looked very much like an 
enchanted fairy prince. 
Well, one afternoon Jim disappeared. — 
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He had been in for his dinner, as usual; 
but afterward, when grandpa wanted him, he was 
nowhere to be found. 

Yes, Jim’s favorite chair was empty. The com- 
fortable basket where he slept on the softest of 
cushions showed no sign of him. 

In vain grandpa called, ‘‘ Here, Jim, here!” In 
vain grandma went to the door, and cried, ‘“‘ Puss, 
puss, puss!” In vain aunty searched the garret. 
In yain Cousin Harry explored the cellar. Jim 
was missing, and did not respond to their calls. 

Grandpa began to look anxious. It was so un- 
like Jim to go off in this manner just after dinner. 
He usually wanted a nap then. 

“He will come back soon,” said grandma, com- 
fortingly. But the hours passed, and no Jim ap- 
peared. It was nearly dark when aunty heard a 
faint “mieu ” somewhere. 

“There is Jim!” she cried, hurrying to the 
door. But no Jim was on the threshold. 

“Why, where zs he?” said aunty. “I am sure 
I heard him. He must be about here.” 

* Well, I don’t know where he can be unless he 
is in the oven,” laughed Cousin Harry. “ We've 
looked everywhere else.” 

“Nonsense!” said aunty. But she opened the 
oven door; and — what do you think? Well, Jim 
walked out, stretching himself, and looking about 
sleepily. 

“Why, why!” exclaimed grandma. And then 
grandpa heard them all laughing, and came out 
to see what had happened. When he saw Jim, he 
laughed, too; for the handsome puss was dusted 
with ashes. 

“Jim, where have you been?” said grandpa. 
But the big cat only stretched himself and winked. 

“He must have jumped into the oven after I 
took the dinner out,” said grandma, “and prob- 
ably some one shut the door later. Jim is so 
black no one would see him there. How fortu- 
nate that the fire was going out!” 

“Well, I should say so,” exclaimed grandpa, as 
he took up his pet and brushed off the dust from 
his glossy coat. “Jimmy, boy, don’t you take 
any more after-dinner naps in that place. {It 
might be a little too warm for you next time! ” 


We will trust God. The blank interstices 

Men take for ruins He will build into 

With pillared marbles rare, or knit across 

With generous arches till the fane’s complete. 
EvizaBetu B. Brownine. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
STORIES FROM “THE FAERIE QUEEN.” 
BY R. ADELAIDE WITHAM. 
E. 


HE morning sun was trying its best to push 
its sharp little rays of light down through 
the dense dark leaves of an oak forest. 

But the solid foliage sent back a bold resistance; 
and the trunks of the black trees stood solid in 
their might, like rows of giants who loved dark- 
ness rather than light. 

Suddenly a reflection, as of that of silvery steel, 
broke through the dreariness of the southern end 
of the wood. Brighter and brighter it grew; and 
with it came the crackling of twigs and under- 
brush breaking the gray silence, growing louder 
with the increasing brightness of the light. Then 
the branches of the oaks were parted as if by a 
masterly hand; and into full view, lighted by the 
lustre of his own armor, strode a knight, strong, 
bold, and brave, but so gentle withal that even 
the timid hare did not run back into his burrow 
at sight of him, but sat on his haunches ex- 
pectantly, his beadlike round eyes blinking at the 
unwonted light. The knight’s horse, too, was 
clad from bit to crupper with a mail of steel; and 
he stood foaming at the mouth and champing at 
the bit, as if impatient of delay. 

But the brightest spot on armor of horse or 
knight was the blood-red cross upon the warrior’s 
breast. Upon his shield, also, blazed the same 
device; and from this chosen remembrance of the 
dying Lord he had won his name of “the Knight 
of the Red Cross.” The solemnity of his bearing 
showed him ever-conscious of the sacred meaning 
of his ensign. 

Only the day before, as a poor, uncouth, awk- 
ward lad, he had knelt at the feet of Gloriana, the 


Faerie Queen, and begged that he might prove 
his strength and devotion to her holy cause by 
going on the hardest adventure which should offer 
itself that year. He had not long to wait before 
a beautiful maiden came to Gloriana, and with 
her a dwarf, leading a powerful war-horse, fully 
equipped for battle, and carrying in the saddle 
the full armor of.a knight. But no knight was 
there. ; 

The maiden, in woful distress, prayed Gloriana 
to give her some champion who would go back 
with her to release her father and mother who 
were shut up in a castle of brass, guarded by a 
huge. dragon, whom no man dared encounter. 
Hearing her piteous appeals, the knight sprang up 
and offered himself. All laughed as they saw his 
awkwardness, and thought how little he suited the 
costly trappings which the maiden had brought. 
But Gloriana, who saw that the uncomely fellow’s 
heart was strong and pure, told him to take the 
mission for his own. At once he jumped into the 
armor, and vaulted upon the horse. All stood 
amazed to see how glorious a knight he really 
was, and how well his gentle but firm face and 
his fiery, straightforward eyes suited the bravery 
of his armor. 

And so, after a little travel, they had come into the 
wood,— the knight first, with this wonderful cross 
of red; the lovely iady beside him, on a more lowly 
horse, white as snow, which threw into wonderful 
contrast the black cloak which completely con- 
cealed her and which she wore as a sign of her 
mourning. By her hand she led a milk-white 
lamb, and it would be hard to choose between the 
two which were purer or whiter. Far behind 
lagged the dwarf, always the last, perhaps through 
laziness, perhaps through the weight of the box in 
which he carried the belongings of his lady. 

Suddenly, as they rode along, making their own 
light through the forest, the sky darkened over- 
head and the raindrops began to fall faster and 
faster. The knight, looking about for shelter, dis- 
covered a denser clump of trees a little ahead, 
where the leaves were so thick that the rain could 
not penetrate. Hither they went, and found them 
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selves upon a broad, well-beaten path, leading 
farther into the forest. Here the birds were sing- 
ing as if the sun were still shining, and the very 
trees bowed and waved the travellers on. 

Finally, the knight looked up through a break 
in the foliage, and saw that the tempest was over- 
blown, and they must retrace their steps, nor linger 
longer in the sunny wood. They turn; but, lo! 
the one single trail by which they had come has 
turned into a perfect puzzle of paths, and they know 
not which to take. They try first one and then 
another in their perplexity, and finally stumble on 
to one that seems a little more travelled than the 
others. This, they think, it must surely be safe to 
follow. But it brings them close up to the mouth 
of a hollow cave. The knight dismounts to inves- 
tigate, and hands his heavy spear to the dwarf to 
hold. 

“ Be not so bold,” cries his lady. ‘“* Oft-times 
fire is without smoke and peril without smoke. 
Be careful. I know this place better than you. 
We are in the Wandering Wood, and this is 
Error’'s den!” And the little dwarf, edging away, 
added: “Yes, fly, fly! This is no place for 
men !” 

But the valiant knight would not stay. Forth 
into the cave’s mouth he marched, and looked 
within. His armor gave him light, and by it he 
could see an ugly monster lying in wait, half-ser- 
pent and half-woman. Her tail was knotted over 
and over again, and yet covered the whole floor of 
the cave; and all about her played her thousand 
children, as ugly and evil as their mother. 

As soon as the knight's light shone upon them, 
one by one they crept into her open mouth and 
hid themselves. ‘The dragon slowly uncoiled, and 
came forth toward the knight; but the light of his 
shield turned her back to the depth of the cave, 
for Error and Sin must always shun Light. But 
the knight was quick: he struck at her with his 
sword, and compelled her to stay. And thereupon 
began a deadly fight. Again and again she lashed 
at the knight with her stinging tail, and again and 
again he gashed her with his sword. 

Then, in a second of overpowering rage, thé 
huge beast gathered herself together and made 
one spring at the shield of the knight, and wrapped 
herself round and round his body, so that he could 
not stir: 

His lady, seeing his plight, cried out, — 


“Now, now, Sir Knight, show what ye be: 
Add Faith unto your force, and be not faint; 
Strangle her, or else she sure will strangle thee.” 


So encouraged, he knit together all his force, 
shook one hand free, and in an instant gripped 
the throat of the serpent, struggled a moment, and 
then choked her. And so dead before him lay 
Error and all her children. 

The good lady rode up joyously, and heartily 
praised and thanked the brave knight. The trem- 
bling dwarf, little by little regaining his courage, 
helped him on to his horse, gave back his spear, 
and again they fared forth, taking care, as all men 
should, to keep to one straight road. 

At length they chanced to meet upon the way 
an aged sire, clad in black. His frame was old 
and bent, his beard long and gray. His feet were 
bare, as also his head. By his side hung a heavy 
book. Sober and sad he seemed, and all the time 
he prayed and beat his breast. The knight, 
impressed by his reverent appearance, saluted him 
from afar, and said, “Knowest thou of any great 
adventure hereabout ? ” 

‘And how should a simple old man, who sits 
alone in his cell all day, telling his beads, know of 
such a thing? But, if of danger or of evil you 
would hear, I can tell you that there is a strange 
man in these parts, who ravages the country and is 
a curse to all the land.” 


“Of such,” replied the knight, “I chiefly do in- 
quire, and shall reward thee well to show me the 
place in which this wicked wight doth dwell.” 

“Far hence,” was the answer, “in a wasteful 
wilderness his dwelling is, by which no man may 
ever pass except through great distress.” 

The knight was eager to go. But the lady, 
fearing for his already overtaxed strength, pre- 
vailed upon him to rest awhile first. And at her 
request the old man took them to his home to 
spend the night. 


“A little, lonely hermitage wt was, 

Down in a dale hard by a forest’s side, 

Far from resort of people that did pass 

In travel to and fro. A little wide 

There was an holy chapel edvfied, 

Wherein the hermit duly wont to say 

fis holy things each morn and eventide. 

Thereby a crystal stream did gently play, 

Which from a sacred fountain welled forth 
alway.” 


The smooth-spoken old man provided them 
with rooms for the night, and, when they were 
fast asleep, went forth into his study to seek amid 
his magic books some charm to trouble sleepy 
minds. For, although he pretends to such great 
piety, he is really a wicked magician, and loves 
evil spells better than saying his prayers. 

He chooses a few words from his magic book, 
and repeats them over and over until he has spir- 
ited up from the ground a troop of elves. From 
these he chooses the two who are the most evil- 
looking. One he sends to sleeping Morpheus to 
ask of him a false dream to delude a sleeper. The 
other he himself fashions into an exact image of 
the fair lady, Una, who is really all the time 
peacefully asleep in her bed. 

The make-believe Una, covered with the black 
stole, goes to the knight’s room, rouses him, and 
urges him to mount his horse, and leave the her- 
mit’s hut. The knight wakes, looks, and sees, as 
he believes, his own true lady in need of him. So, 
without more ado, he hastily dons his armor. He 
sends for his horse, arms him, mounts, and before 


“ Rosy-fingered morning fair 
Had spread her purple robe through dewy air,” 


and while the wicked magician Archimago is 
chuckling at his cunning art, the knight and the 
dwarf both fly away after the make-believe Una. 


The true epic of our times is not “ Arms and 
the Man,” but “ Tools and the Man,’—an infi- 
nitely wider kind of epic. CARLYLE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A PERILOUS EXPERIENCE. 


BY FRANCES A. PRATT. 


T was hot, even for August, as the little com- 
pany seated on the wide veranda of “the 
minister’s” seaside cottage at Craddocks 

were willing and ready to testify. It was the sum- 
mer of 1873; and Craddocks was then little more 
than a great field sloping down to a dear little 
beach, the settlement comprising a few cottages 
erected by people who, in their winter homes in the 
city of Compton, were neighbors and friends. 

Now Craddocks, as it was then, is only a 

memory; for the field is crossed and recrossed by 
handsome stone walls and covered with pretentious 
summer residences, while the main (and only) 
thoroughfare through it is called “‘ The Avenue.” 

“How very inviting the water looks to-day!” 

said one of the company. “The tide will soon be 
right for us to go in bathing, too.” 

“Let’s row over to Coffin’s Beach, and go in 

there,” suggested another. ‘“ We can take a lot of 
shawls or a sail, and fix up some tents in among 
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the rocks, with the oars for supports. Why not? 
The water is so warm there and the beach so 
lovely for the children.” 

“Sure enough, why not? ” said the first aediens 
“ Where is Mr. Brooks?” 

“TI think you will find him in the house. I doubt 
if he will feel that he can row us over, however; 
for he is going into the city at four o'clock. He is 
to officiate this evening at the Stantial-Harvey 
wedding.” 

But no outing could be completely satisfactory 
without Mr. and Mrs. Brooks. The harmony of 
Craddocks was never disturbed by religious dis- 
sensions or discussion. It was literally “ one field, 
one flock.” They were all members of the First 
Church, and their minister was not only first in 
work and first in play, but also first in the hearts 
of his parishioners. 

Mr. Brooks having been found, and found ready 
(as usual) to assist in making a ‘‘ good time,” the 
party dispersed to gather up their bathing para- 
phernalia, while the minister and his wife, both 
good swimmers, proceeded to the beach to get 
their large row-boat, the “ Carlotta,” ready to carry 
them across. 

Soon there appeared several ladies and a number 
of children, but Craddocks was no exception to the 
general rule among summer colonies; and its male 
constituency was conspicuous by its absence dur- 
ing every day but Sunday. It was therefore not a 
rare experience for Mr. Brooks to be the only 
gentleman of the party. 

Soon the “Carlotta” had made two successive 
trips, carrying all the bathers to their destination, 
where they erected their improvised tents and 
donned their grotesque bathing suits and broad- 
brimmed hats; for bathing costumes in those days 
were more voluminous and less becoming than a 
the present time. 

After swimming and paddling about, or lying 
idly in a state of Sybaritic bliss, for an hour, in 
the warm shallow water (which rolls so slowly and 
lazily in pleasant weather over the very wide and 
gradual slope of Coffin’s Beach that, after many 


days of calm and summer heat, it is like water © 


artificially warmed), the party spread itself over 
the stretches of bright, glistening sand, wandering 
in search of star-fish, horse-shoes, and the many 
beautiful shells with which it was at that time 
plentifully bestrewn. 

The sun beat so hotly on the unsheltered beach 
that the wet clothing felt not uncomfortable, and 
was gradually drying on the wearers’ backs, when 
suddenly all were called back from Arcadia to 
realities by a darkening of the brilliant sunshine 
and a cool wind which seemed to rise on the instant. 
At the same time, they saw Rey. Mr. Brooks run- 
ning down the beach, calling to each one, as he 
passed : “ Get the children together quick! There is 
a terrific storm coming up.” A quick glance at the 
sky and at the already changed sea told them the 
storm was travelling swiftly, and with one accord 
they hurried to the tents to dress; but the minister 
called: “ Don’t stop to dress! There are breakers 
on the bar already.” For he knew the danger of 
trying to cross in a storm the bar which lay across 
the entrance to Craddock Bay, and which they had 
so easily glided over in the quiet waters of the 
early afternoon. 

Hurriedly pulling down their oars and sail-cloth 
and wrapping the children in shawls, they hastened 
down to the boat, which was eyen now being tossed 
and tumbled in the surf which came rolling in, 
each wave breaking harder and higher up the beach. 

“We must go back in one boat-load,” called Mr. 
Brooks; for the noise of the breakers made it 
necessary to shout. 

“© Mr. Brooks, we can’t. It isn’t safe!” 

“We must. This is not an ordinary thunder- 
shower. There is no shelter here,— not even a 
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tree. We must get back at once, before it is any 


” 


- So they lifted in the children, threw in their 
-sail-cloth, which the mothers tried to spread over 


_ the children to keep off the beating rain. 
_‘\ Mr. and Mrs. Brooks dared not get in while the 


‘ 


~ overloaded boat tossed in the surf, but pushed it 


out, each with a hand on either side, and swam 
with it until out of the breakers. Then Mrs. 
Brooks, almost overcome with exhaustion, lost 
Two children seated in 
the stern,— her own little girl and her nephew,— 
thinking her sinking, seized her by the hair, being 
the only part above water, and dragged her head 
up over the side of the boat, nearly breaking her 
neck. 

Drawing themselves into the boat with great 
care, Mr. and Mrs. Brooks headed the “ Carlotta ” 
for Craddock Beach. By dint of hard pulling,— 
the women taking turns at the second pair of 
oars, and doing valiant, if inefficient, work,— they 
reached the bar, over which the rollers were 
tumbling and breaking with tremendous force. 

Mr. Brooks’ sister-in-law, a large, heavy woman 
of an obliging and benevolent disposition, who was 
“Aunt May ” to all the children who summered at 
Craddocks, was crowded into one of the forward 
seats beside a lady of much less avoirdupois. See- 
ing that the boat was so badly trimmed, and know- 


ing every instant to be precious, Mr. Breoks 


wasted no words, but called peremptorily, “ Move 


over, May!” 


But the wind carried the sound to leeward, and 
Aunt May did not hear. “Get over, May!” again 
shouted the minister; and this time “May” 
heard. With implicit faith, if poor understand- 
ing, “over” May got,— over the side of the boat, 
with one careening leap, into the seething and 
Fortunately, the tide 
was not yet high; and, by dint of much labor and 
good seamanship on the part of Mr. Brooks, Aunt 
May was finally dragged into the boat again. 

Meanwhile the storm had increased in violence, 
and all but the rowers were kept bailing literally 
for dear life. 

Not daring now in such a heavy sea, with the 
large dory loaded almost to the water’s edge, to 
attempt crossing the bar, Mr. Brooks bent all his 
energy upon keeping the “Carlotta” out of the 
trough of the sea. And she rode bravely, in spite 
of her burden, over the great waves which mo- 
mentarily threatened to swamp her. 

So they edged along, just outside the line of 
breakers, until they were opposite their safe and 


~ well-known beach, sheltered by the huge rocks on 


either side. 

There they saw the shore lined with people,— 
all those who had been left at home, powerless to 
help, but some of them trying to make themselves 
heard above the noise of the storm in shouted 
directions and encouragement, and all finding it 
hard to see through the rain and the growing dark- 
ness. 

But still that implacable line of foam and crash- 
ing waves lay between them and the desired haven. 

“It is of no use,” the minister finally said. “We 
cannot cross. We must go way up around the 
bar. There 7s an end to it, although there doesn’t 
seem to be.” 

And so, with aching arms and backs and anxious 
hearts, they continued their perilous journey until 
at last, after more than an hour’s further struggle, 
they reached more quiet water, and were able to 
pull wearily back inside the bar. Through the 
gloom they could once more see their own familiar 
landing-place and the waves dashing up on their 
little beach. 

Received with sobs and husky cheers, the little 
party were hurried around warm fires; and the 
children were rubbed and wrapped in heated 


blankets and tucked away in their waiting beds. 
But heroic Mr. Brooks, after a hasty change of 
clothing and a hot drink, drove to the station, 
caught an express train, and, though late, was 
able to keep his appointment and officiate at the 
wedding. 

All through the night and a part of the next day 
the storm raged with unremitting fury. When 
the rain finally ceased, and the hidden sun burst 
forth again, the beaches and rocks were seen 
strewn with wreckage. Row-boats had been 
beaten to pieces, yachts had been driven in from 
their moorings, and ground and crushed upon the 
rocks; but the brave and stanch “Carlotta” lost 


only her thole-pins. ... 


TO A WATERFOWL. 


Wuitner, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of 
day, 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way? 


There is a Power whose care 

Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air,— 

Lone wandering, but not lost. 


All day thy wings have fann’d, 
At that far height, the cold, thin atmosphere ; 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end; 
Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest 
And scream among thy fellows; reeds shall bend 
Soon o’er thy shelter’d nest. 


Thow’rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy form, yet on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart. 


He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 
W. C. Bryant. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A LAST-YEAR FROCK. 
BY LAVINIA S. GOODWIN. 


‘FI can't have a new frock to wear to the 
picnic,” complained Ella to her mother, 
“then I don't care to go. Christie Campbell 

is having one made expressly,— red crépon,— and 

it is going to be awfully fetching.” 

Mrs. Lindsay listened, convinced from the terms 
used and from her daughter’s state of mind that 
this subject had been under discussion by her and 
her companions. Christine Campbell, with her 
mother, had come to the village hotel for the 
second summer. From this young girl the native 
daughters were getting ideas of style that dis- 
turbed them and their sensible mothers. 

The holiday in course of preparation was the 
first outdoor féte of the season,— what the people 
called an “opening.” For a rare thing in New 
England, spring was fully abreast of the almanac. 
Mrs. Lindsay had already explained to Ella that so 
early a call for warm weather clothes had not been 
anticipated, and that to provide a party dress at 
short notice was not convenient. It was the sight 
of a last-year frock under her mother’s needle that 
drew forth the remark with which our sketch 
begins. ; 

“Your white piqué, with a little remodelling, 
will be fresh and becoming,” was the reply. “The 
skirt has been lengthened, you see, and this ruff- 


ling goes over the shoulder and down the front of 
the waist. For color you have a bright sash; and 
you shall have a fine bouquet of hothouse roses, 
if ours are not blown. With this costume, no girl 
should feel in disgrace.” 

* Eyerybody will know me by my frock, no 
matter what you do to it,” objected the owner, 
and turned away almost with tears. 

By “everybody” were meant Miss Campbell 
and those of their own age and sex whom her out- 
fits had dazzled. The contrast between the up-to- 
date frock from a city modiste and the home-made- 
over one, as presented to the imagination, was 
enough to spoil one girl’s pleasure. 

After Ella had retired for the night, a better 
feeling came over her. She resolved not to in- 
dulge in longing for what she could not have, and 
not to envy another. When any of the girls 
inquired what she was going to wear to the “ open- 
ing,” she would tell them, making no mystery. 
Then, if some boasted of finer fixings, others in 
circumstances like hers might take heart at know- 
ing Ella Lindsay was not to make a display; and 
so, perhaps, she would do a little good. As her 
mother had told her, dress was not the chief thing. 
She would be watchful of her behavior, and for- 
get her lack of personal adornment. Gratefully 
she thought of her mother’s painstaking to make 
her last-year frock pretty. 

Ella was still lying awake, though no longer un- 
happy, when Mrs. Lindsay came to the adjoining 
chamber. Presently, to satisfy mother-love that 
all was well, a door was softly opened; and the 
lamplight streaming in showed a pair of arms 
raised from a white cot and beckoning for an 
embrace. After that the girl fell asleep soundly 
and sweetly. 

Only particulars of the festival having reference 
to the two frocks— Christine’s and Ella’s — will 
here be given. 

Professor Amory, of C—— Institute, the orator 
of the day, was formerly head of the village high 
school. He married a teacher, and both were 
extremely popular. Mrs. Amory, who had a turn 
for verse-making, in sending regrets that she 
could not be present, had promised a few lines 
for the occasion. 

Accordingly, when the professor came upon the 
scene under an escort that had met him at the 
train, there followed an inquiry for the poem. 
Yes, he had brought it, and likewise a suggestion 
from the writer that it be read by one of the young 
girls. 

“TJ will ask you to make the selection,” Professor 
Amory said to one of his aforetime teachers. 

“There is Miss Christine Campbell, who has a 
good voice and self-confidence,” observed the other. 
‘She is the one in red, beyond and toward the 
end of the table.” 

The professor looked as directed, and just per- 
ceptibly shook his head. 

* She is too like a paroquet to rhyme with spring 
as we know it, to harmonize with the lines. Let 
us haye something cooler-looking and less ex- 
uberant.” 

“Ella Lindsay, then, if we can persuade her. 
Probably you recognize Ella. She is coming 
yonder, with the clump of evergreens for a back- 
ground,— the girl in white, with corsage bouquet of 
American Beauty roses. She reads well.” 

Ella blushed deeply and felt a pang within the 
bosom of her frock when the honor was offered 
her. Her thought was that she must decline, for it 
would never do to put that frock on exhibition. 
But with her scanning of the verses came a change 
of mood, and she smilingly accepted the service. 

In two or three readings she committed the piece 
to memory; and when Professor Amory, at the 
close of his address, brought the girl forward with 
Mrs. Amory’s poem, she recited with the manu- 
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script fluttering in the hand at her side like the 
silver maple leaves from the boughs above them, — 


A Spring OPENING. 


Only a remodelled dress, 

All the people know her by it, 
Even children: nevertheless, 

They’re making a royal riot 
Because of Spring coming to town, 

Though wearing a last-year gown. 
Her brook starts down to the-sea, 

A Paul Revere in its rally, 
Waking quadruped, bird, and bee, 

Marshalling flowers of the valley. 
Wasn’t it ever the same? 

Is therefore the telling tame? 
Who wishes her grass and skies 

Were either brighter or duller ? 
Do her daffodils err in size, 

Her lilies in form or’color? 
Spring is old as dell and dew, 

But she is tender and true. 


Her name has a welcoming, 
It rings in the runlet’s ditty, 
To its passion the bluebells swing, 
With its rhythm the wren is witty ; 
The sky bends over the sod, 
And blesses where Spring has trod. 


This was followed by cheers,—cheers for “the 
day we celebrate,” the orator, poet, and reader. 

Almost every one who observed Ella’s “re- 
modelled dress,” or who became acquainted with 
the circumstances afterward, supposed she had 
costumed for the occasion. If really the girl had 
no previous knowledge of what was coming, said 
they, her mother must have had a secret under- 
standing with her friend who wrote the verses. 
In some way it came to the ears of Christine that 
the professor compared her, in her over-fine 
feathers, to a paroquet, else she might have been 
chosen reader. It was like swallowing a bitter 
medicine, but the salutary effect was to check her 
ambition to attract attention by her dress. 


Nostp things the great Past promised; 
Holy dreams, both strange and new. 
But the Present shall fulfil them, 
What she promised he shall do. 
ADELAIDE PROCTER. 


HE only preparation which multitudes seem 
to make for heaven is for its judgment 
bar. What will they do in its streets? 

What have they learned of citizenship? How like 
are they to its Lord? ... Earth is the rehearsal 
for heayen. The eternal beyond is the eternal 
here. The street life, the home life, the business 
life, the city life in all the varied range of its actiy- 
ity, are an apprenticeship for the city of God. 
Henry Drummonp. 


“HE history of the world teaches us no 

lesson with more impressive solemnity 

than this: that the only safeguard of a 

great intellect is a pure heart; that evil no sooner 

takes possession of the heart than folly com- 
mences the conquest of the mind. 


R. EDWARD EVERETT HALF has given 
three rules which have been the greatest 
help to him in life. They are: Be in the 

open air all you can. Rub against the rank and 
file daily. And every day hold intimate conversa- 
tion with a superior. 


Warar I aspired to be, 
And was not, comforts me. 
BrowninaG. 


Every Other Sunday. 


4 EDITOR'S CHAIR. 


' Iw our paper for March 12 appeared a short 
poem entitled “Cheer Him,” and credited to 
James Whitcomb Riley. We copied it from an- 
other paper. It seems that Capt. “Jack” Craw- 
ford is the author, and the poem is a stanza from 
a longer one entitled “Sunshine.” We are in- 
debted to a vigilant friendly reader of very 
Other Sunday for this information. 

We are still calling to mind the inspiring meet- 
ing of Sunday-School Workers held at Boston 
June 1, on Anniversary Week, though that was 
many days ago. It would do a doubting, discour- 
aged Sunday-School teacher great good to be pres- 
ent at such a gathering. He or she could not 
escape receiving courage and instruction. Among 


ae 


’ the many meetings of that week the assembling of 


the Sunday-School forces is highly significant. 

First, it is held in King’s Chapel, the quaint, 
dark stone building at the corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Outside runs and roars a mass of 
pedestrians and vehicles, sounding like aroused 
ocean. Inside are the square pews, the votive tab- 
lets, ancient pews, and quiet spaces of the place of 
worship. 

Second, a throng of earnest listeners, young and 
old, fill every seat. They sing heartily, listen 
attentively, and applaud generously. A Jewish 
Rabbi, that noblew oman, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
and two talented ministers make the addresses. 
What is the result? Light for the mind, enthusi- 
asm for the heart, with fresh patience and insight, 
—all this comes to the faithful teacher. 


LETTER-BOX. 


East LexinetTon, MAss. 


Dear Editor,—1 am a little girl seven years old, anid’ - 


go to the Follen Unitarian Sunday School in East 
Lexington. I take Every Other Sunday, and like it 
very much. I like to get out the enigmas and puz- 
zles. I will enclose the answer to the twisted flowers. 
Yours respectfully, 
PEARL E. WRIGHT. 
(The answer is correct.) 


MENDON, Mass. 
Dear Editor ae am a member of the Unitarian 
Sunday School. Iam a little girl of eleven. I like to 
read the papers. I have not read any of the stories 
of the last paper. Lenjoy working out the puzzles. I 
haye (two) brothers that go to the same school, and 
one sister, who goes almost every Sunday. I like to 
go to Sunday School. I will close. ; 
With love, 
MaseEL Cromp. 


Rosrinson SPRING, ALA. 


Dear Editor,—Tt like the Every Other Sunday so 
much. I live out in the country on my father’s plan- 
tation. In the springtime the woods are full of all 
kinds of flowers, and I have lots of fun making wreaths 
of violets and other flowers. Papa’s:crops are coming 
on, and the fields of corn look so pretty and green. 
Enclosed please find some twisted flowers. 

Yours respectfully, 
PrRiscitLua C. Goopwyn. 


Dear Editor,—T am a little girl of the Second Uni- 
tarian Sunday School in Boston. We take the Every 
Other Sunday paper. 
the puzzles. I enclose the answer to Enigma XXX. 

Yours truly, 
MILDRED Bonp. 

(The answer is correct.) 


TEA PUZZLE. 


Tue ending of the following questions is ty. Exam- 
ple: — 

1. What kind of tea would you give to cure a proud 
man ? Humility. 

2. What kind of tea would you give to a liar? 

3. What kind of tea would you give to the erring? 


I like very much to make out- 


y What ae of tea would ‘Gays give | to a! 
son? | 
6. What ikind of tea would you give is an 
person? 
7. What kind of tea to a man of i impure lips? 
8. What kind of tea for a frivolous person ? 
Mary 


. ENIGMA XXXIV. 


Iam composed of 16 letters. 
My 1, 2, 3, is the early part of night. “4 
My 4, 5, 9, is a grain used in making whiskey. a 
My 8, 6, 7, is very warm. {eg 
My. 10, 12, 14, 1, is impolite. gs 
My 15, 10, 9, is the plural of is. a 
My 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, the very best day. - 
My wide is the name of a yery interesting publ ica 
tion. 


GERTRUDE M: Dover, 


ENIGMA XXXY. 


I am composed of 21 letters. 
My 14, 15, 19, 17, 20, is a color. | 
My 2, 6, 5, 12, 9, is a musical instrument. i, 
My 3, 16, 18, is a verb. a 
My 3, 7, ‘12, 21, 18, is the most important part of the 
body. — 
My 15, 11, 4, is a species of the feather tribe. 
My 1, 12, 4, is part of the face. 
My 10, 16, 13, 8, is what we all have. 
My whole 1 is one of the American poets. ‘ 
Jessi J. LAKE 


ENIGMA XXXVI. 


» [am composed of 18 letters. Ae 
My 10, 5, 15, 12, 3, is a sour fruit. 
My 1, es 10, 9, is a fierce animal. 
My 4, 16, 3, 155 5, 9, is a place where dogs ar 

~ My 1, 12, 18,-is opposite £6 cold 5 os 

- My 2, 18, 8, 2, 17, is what our nants is. 
My 6, 2, 11, is a bad liquor. pia 
My whole j is a famous landmark near Bo on. 

aa » Marx Horr anD ALICE: LAWas 


ANSWERS TO) PUZZLES a No. 19. 


CHARADE.— — Autograph. : 
Enigma XX1IX.— Revolutionary War. ; 
Entema XXX.— Admiral George Dewey. 


TWISTED FLOWERS.- 


1. Sweet-pea. 6. Tulips. 

2. Nasturtium. ~ 7. Daffodils. - 
- 3. Heliotrope. DOS Pinkie 
4. Violet. « 9. Rose.) - 
_5. Pansy. ¥ 10. Haster a 


A source of shee yhonhas to w good ene as | 
consideration of that Being on whom we have o 
dependence, and in. whom, though we behold Tt 
as yet but in the first faint discoveries of dis P 
fections, we see everything that we can imagin L 
as great, glorious, or amiable. We find oursel 
everywhere upheld by His goodness and su = 
rounded by an we of love and mercy. 

Ae 
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